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Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Freer Darty Retiaiovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es,and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankinl, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—inore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


The Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Saperior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men3 Enameled Traveling-Bags 5 Palm- 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Green & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 


Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 


will receive prompt attention. 











Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1,50. 

‘The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional bssis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMONISM; ; A Compilation from the 
Anonal Reports and other publications of the 
Onei'la Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, asummary view 
of their Religious and Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyks. Pamphlet 64 cts. 











Z-== Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above "ublications may be sent by mail to allparts 
of the country. 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 

—The Community consists of about 215 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 

—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRATION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNT- 
CATION WITH THE sPrxiT or Gop. For amore full! 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE crITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose, attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to build» much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Crrcurar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, asa sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and deyo- 
ted to God 


THE CIR CULAR. 


Confession of Rslixtous Ex- 
perience. 
BY J, H. N, 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844. 





(Continued, ) 

While I was at Putney, the dismal 
tidings came of the apostacy of Benjamin, 
Abigail Merwin, her brother, and several 
others, who had been among the fore- 
most converts to holiness from the free 
church in New Haven. As this defection 
was, at the time, hailed by our enemies, 
far and near, as the death-blow to Per- 
fectionism, and as it was indeed a stun- 
ning disaster to the reputation of the 
cause, I will give some account of the 
circumstances which led to it, so far as 
they have come to my knowledge. 


Boyle continued in his pastorship, and 
the free church converts in their mem- 
bership, so long as I remained in New 
Haven. At length, while I was in New 
York, Boyle was dismissed from his 
charge ; and soon after, Benjamin, with 
the other believers, voluntarily seceded 
from the free church, hired a public room 
for Boyle’s ministrations, and set up in- 
dependent Sabbath services. These pro- 
ceedings were probably premature, and 
were not entered upon in the best spirit. 
A reaction of conscience naturally follow- 
ed, which was one of the influences that 
brought on the relapse. This, as I un- 
derstood, was in substance the confession 
of the seceders, when they were received 
again into the church. The reports of 
my insanity, and the discredit which 
my unfashionable behavior brought upon 
the cause at this period, doubtless con- 
tributed to dishearten the more timid 
believers. But the worst of the matter 
was, that a young man named Lowrie, 
who was of a very enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, and had embraced the faith under 
high excitement, undertook a sort of arti- 
ficial imitation of my proceedings.— 
There was a long story about his wild 
celebration of the fourth of July, the 
particulars of which I cannot now recall. 
The consequence of what he did, however, 
was a severe attack of self-condemnation, 
and a great increase of scandal. Soon 
after this, Benjamin quarreled with Boyle, 
renounced the faith, went to Orange 
where Abigail Merwin resided, and per- 
suaded her to desert with him. Several 
other seceders from the free church, Low- 
rie among the rest, immediately joined 
the revolt, and al] were soon received back 
to the fellowship of the church, on con- 
fession of their fault, with great rejoicing 
on the part of all who hated Perfec- 
tionism. It was reported that Benjamin 
and his friends privately told a story 
about certain abominations said to have 
been practised in the meeting of Perfec- 
tionists, such as exposing themselves 
naked, &c. If any such doings ever oc- 
curred, it must have been only among 
those who deserted. I for one, never 
witnessed or heard of any thing of the 
kind, till this report came to my ears ; 
and 1 have never been able to penetrate 





deep enough into the confidence of any 


of the New Haven Lelievers, to obtain a 
hint that they ever made fools of them- 
selves in this way in my absence. 

Pecuniary interests were thought to 
have had some agency in bringing about 
this revulsion-—-at least so far as Benja- 
min was concerned. He was the only 
substantial householder among the be- 
lievers at New Haven, and his house nat- 
urally became the central rendezvous of 
the outcasts, Boyle and his wife were 
quartered upon him, after Boyle was dis- 
missed from his pastorship, and others 
frequently had a place at histable. I 
understood that money matters were the 
principal subjects of the final altercation 
between Benjamin and Boyle. 

Near the close of my visit to Putney, 
having occasion to call at the shop of 
Silas Morgan, 4 prominent Methodist, I 
was drawn into,conversation with him on 
the subject of holiness. He listened to 
my reasonings, with evident interest, and 
the impressions which he received resulted 
in his conversion to the doctrine. He 
became a subscriber and correspondent 
to the paper afterwards published at New 
Haven, and by the circulation of it, as 
well as by his own testimony, helped 
much to prepare the way for my subse- 
quent operations in Putney. This was 
the only inroad I made upon the territo- 
ries of the churches during this first resi- 
dence at my father’s. 

Before we embraced Perfectionism, 
Dutton, Boyle and myself had talked 
about starting a paper at New Haven. 
We had gone beyond the old revival 
standard of zeal, and were dissatisfied 
with the tone of the New Measure pa- 
pers. After we became Perfectionists, 
this project was revived, and seemed more 
nesessary than ever. While I was at 
New Haven in June, we had ascertained 
that Whitmore and Buckingham, (the 
printers with whom I had dealt before,) 
would print for us. In July I received 
a letter from Boyle, of which the follow- 
ing is an extract : 

“We have closed the contract with the 
printers, Whitmore and Buckingham, for 
the paper, and are hoping to be able to 
get out the first number by the first part 
of next month. You propose to remain 
where you are, and to do whatever writ- 
ing may devolve on you, at your present 
residence. Probably it would be best for 
you so to do for the present ; but we 
hope you will hold yourself ready to come 
on whenever it may seem necessary in 
the providence of God. I wish you 
would write the prospectus or the intro- 
duction to the paper.” 

Ultimately I thought it best to return 
to New Haven. On my way thither, I 
stopped a few days at Meriden, and 
formed a pleasant and lasting acquaint- 
ance with David Harrison and his fami- 
ly. Boyle had been there, and the doc- 
trine of holiness had agitated the town, 
and gained several converts. 

On resuming my journey to New Ha- 
ven, by the stage, I found myself seated 
by the side of a grave, elderly gentle- 
man, who proved to be Dr. Cogswell, a 





clergyman, and, I believe, a professor in 
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the East Windsor Theological Seminary. 
He observed, as we were starting, that 
he had heard there was a strange sort of 
people, called Perfectionists, in Meriden, 
and said he, “I should like right well to 
see one of them.” His remark was ad- 


dressed to me, and I answered that Ij). 


should be glad to have him see a Perfec- 
tion ist. 
closed my own profession immediately, 
had I not been interrupted by. a lady on 
the seat opposite to us, who announced 
that she was from New Haven and “ knew 
all about the Perfectionists.” She went 
on to describe them with much garrulity 
and bitterness, as monsters of impiety, 
and concluded with the following home- 
thrust: “‘As for that John Noyes, I 
know that he is nothing less than a blas- 
phemer, for he said in a public meeting 
that he was ae perfect as God ; and my 
own sister heard him.” On hearing this, 
it struck me, that it would be well to let 
the lady go on without the embarrass- 
ment of knowing who I was, and bring 
out her whole budget of accusations 
against me and the doctrine of holiness. 
Accordingly, I answered in a mild, and 
rather indifferent manner, that I thought 
abe must be mistaken about Noyes ; 
that I was somewhat acquainted with 
him, and had never heard him say any 
thing of the kind. She insisted that her 
statement was true, and continued to in- 
veigh as fluently as ever against Perfec- 
tionism and “that John Noyes.” Dr. 
Cogswell on learning that I was acquaint- 
ed with Perfectionists, became interested 
to hear something of their views from me, 
and as soon as the New Haven lady 
slackened her fire, engaged me in a con- 
versation on their doctrines. He sup- 
posed that they must of course be outra- 
geously self-righteous. I told him that 
they explained themselves on this point 
quite plausibly, by saying that holiness 
is entirely the gift of God, wrought in 
them by his grace, obtained not by works, 
but by faith, and therefore no more to be 
credited to self, than a garment given to 
a beggar. “ Well,” said he, “if that is 
their doctrine, I see nothing very fright- 
ful about it.” In this way he brought 
forth various objections, and I told him 
what I had heard Perfectionists say about 
each of them. The New Haven lady oc- 
casionally broke in upon us with ber 
hard speeches ; and I noticed that a young 
woman who sat by the side of her (who, 
as I learned afterward, was also from 
New Haven, and knew me), was contin- 
ually laughing behind her bonnet. To 
be brief, the doctrine of Perfectionism, 
and my own character and proceedings, 
were pretty thoroughly canvassed, in the 
course of our ride of 16 miles. Dr. Cogs- 
well was very polite, and appeared can- 
did. His interest in the subject was evi- 
dently increased, and he became favora- 
bly disposed—at least toward me. As 
we approached the city, he attempted, 
by certain conversational maneuvres, to 
draw from me some information about 
myself; but I gave him no satisfaction. 
At length, just as the coach drew up be- 
for the Hotel, he turned to me and said, 
“May I be so bold as to ask your name ?” 
I replied— ‘“ My name is Noyes.” “ Ah,” 
said he, striking his hand on my shoul- 
der with a hearty laugh, “you are the 
very preacher we have been talking about, 
are you?” “Yes,” said I; and casting 
# glance at the New Haven lady, who 


Probably I should have dis-|= 





seemed to be hiding herself in the corner 
of the coach, I got out and saw them no 
more, 
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Communism THe Soctat Orper or Heaven. 


ONEIDA, MAY 24, 1860, 


Our Attitude. 


The political world is now entering upon the 
Presidential struggle, and the next six months will 
bea timeof much commotion. We regardit asa 


privilege that we stand outside of the conflict, 
where we can watch its movements without par- 
taking of its corruptions, and can rejoice that 
God is above all, directing the course of things 
to judgment and the triumph of good. It will 
be a good time for believers to turn inward and 
work for the advance of the kingdom of heavenly 
love and brotherhood. Why cannot the adhe- 
rents of the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ make a 
glorious advance, this year, in the life and fellow- 
ship of the Primitive Church? While the Demo- 
crats go up to Baltimore, and the Republicans to 
Chicago, to prepare for the political struggle, let 
us go up anew in our hearts to Mount Sion, and 
to the city of the living God, the Ifcavenly Jeru- 
salem, and to the general assembly and church of 
the first born, and drink in of the faith and love 
that reigns forever there. By so doing we shall 
gain a harvest of growth and joy, preparing us 
for cobperating with God in establishing his king- 
dom in the place of the kingdoms and govern- 
ments of this world.—r. L. P. 





Out-Door Notes. 


The Journal of the vutward affairs of the Com- 
munity has been suspended for some time past, 
not from any design, but for the reason that there 
have been no events of striking importance to 
chronicle. The various departments have been 
moving along quietly with the work usual to the 
season. With the farmers, the policy of conden- 
sation and thoroughness is encroaching on the 
old way of extended and superficial cultivation, 
which isa good sign. The idea appears to be 
growing that it is better to cultivate one acre 
thoroughly, than two acres in a hasty and super- 
ficial way ; that it pays better in present crops, and 
is the only condition of the permanent improve- 
ment of the soil. The number of acres planted 
and sown this year is as foliows: Oats, 15, Corn, 
18, Potatoes, 4, Root crops,1. In addition to this 
some 20 acres have been prepared, and sown with 
grass seed for future pasturage——The Fruit 
Growers report the addition of new plantations 
of currants, to the amount of about a thousand 
plants; the previous plantations numbering some 
fifteen hundred bushes, a large share of which will 
be in bearing this year. About half an acre has 
been added to the vineyard grounds, and 375 vines 
planted, of the Diana, Delaware, and Concord va- 
rieties. This new plantation is on the warm soil 
and sunny exposure of the low hills which form 
the western portion of our domain. Both the 
soil and the situation are considered favorable to 
the vine, and we anticipate success in its cultiva- 
tion there. An orchard of 88 plum trees has 
been planted, of the most approved hardy varieties, 
such as Schenectady Catharine, Lombard, Wash- 
ington, &c. Seventy-five trees of the Kentish 
cherry have also been planted.——The Straw- 
berry Group report three acres as having been pre- 
pared and planted this spring, for the next year’s 
harvest. The principal varieties cultivated are 
Wilson’s Albany, Walker’s Seedling, Burr’s New 
Pine, and Large Early Scarlet. In addition to 
the above they have specimen beds of Jenny’s 
Seedling, Jenny Lind, Hooker’s Seedling, Fill- 
Basket, Longworth’s Prolific, Cremont’s Perpet- 
ual, Triomph de Gand, Viscouniess Hericart de 
Thury, Mc’Avoy’s Superior, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Victoria, Peabody’s Hautbois Seedling, Prolific 
Hautbois, Moyamensing Pine, and several others, 
——tThe prospect of a fine crop of fruit of all 
kinds, at the present writing is very good.— 
The season has opened pleasantly, the trees and 
vines blossom abundantly, and if the harvest is 
as rich and plentiful as the promise has been 
gorgeous and beautiful, the husbandmen will 
have occasion for great rejoicing ——The opera- 
tions in the line of vegetable gardening have 
been reduced to the supply of our own wants, 
principally, the demand for labor in other and 
more profitable channels rendering it undesirable 





to doa great deal in the way of market garden- 


ing this year. We notice among other things 
that the group in charge of this department are 
preparing for a plantation of sweet potatoes. 

Various improvements are going on about the 
premises. The carpenters are engaged extending 
the verandah around the addition to the Mansion 
House, which was left unfinished during the win- 
ter. The Mansion is being newly painted, and 
in a few weeks will present quite an improved ap- 
pearance. Mr. Burt is engaged in completing the 


=|arrapgements for securing a supply of the soft 


water which we have introduced, in the various 
places where convenience and necessity require it. 
A reservoir is to be built from which it will be 
carried to the Mansion, Children’s house, Dai- 
ry-house, the garden-reservoir, &c. From the gar- 
den-reservoir it will becarried to the wash-room, 
bath-house, flower-gardenand mill.—r. L. Pp. 








The Japanese Embassy: 


The interesting event of the season is the visit 
of the Japanese Embassy to this country. They 
reached Washington on Monday the 14th, having 
come from Yeddo to Panama in the U. S. frigate 
Powhatan, stopping at Honolulu and San Francisco, 
From Panama they traveled by railroad to Aspin-. 
wall, where they were received on board the 
steamer Roanoke, which conveyed them to 
Hampton Roads. Thence they proceeded by the 
steamer Philadelphia to Washington. The whole 
connection of this country with Japan—the suc” 
cessful expedition of Commodore Perry, the la- 
bors and success of Townshend Harris in negotiat- 
ing the treaty which has opened that empire to 
intercourse and commerce with the United States, 
and the present Embassy coming to ratify the 
treaty and acquaint themselves with this country, 
its people, and its institutions, and increase the 
bonds of friendship—forms one of the most inter- 
esting chapters of history. We trust the future 
relations of the two nations will be worthy of so 
good a beginning. 

Every thing we learn about this peculiar peo- 
ple seems to have a charm and interest far ex- 
ceeding that which pertains to any of the other 
nations of the remote east. , There is much about 
them which would seem to stamp them as supe- 
rior to the Chinese and Mongolian tribes of the 
Asian continent—superior in intelligence and re- 
finement. How far they will work into the 
world’s progress and receive the culture of Christ- 
ianity and the Bible, is a question for the future 
to decide. At present they present the highest 
phase of heathen advancement and civilization. 

From the description of the Embassy and of 
their progress from Hampton Roads to Washing- 
ton, and of their reception and deportment there, 
given by the correspondent of the Tribune, we 
select some of the most salient and interesting 


paragraphs. 

The Embassy numbers seventy-one persuns. 
The names of the twenty principal characters and 
dignitaries are given as follows: 

. Simmi Boojsen no-Kami. 
. Mooragaki Awajsi no-Kami. 
. Ogoori Boongo no-Kami. 
. Moroota Okatoro. 

. Narousa Gensiro. 

. Tsokahara Jougoro. 

. Hitaka Kesaboro. 

. Osakabi Tetstaro. 

. Matsemoto Sanojou. 

. Yosida Sagosaiemon. 

. Namoura Gohajsiro. 

. Masujsu Sintshero. 

. Soojsee Yosegoro. 

. Kuri Simahicohajsiro. 

. Susasawa Scojero. 

. Measaki. 

. Moryama. 

. Tataiesi Tokujsuro. 

. Tataiesi Owajsero. 

20. Kowasaki. 


The order of the above is strictly according 
to the order of rank. Numbers 1 and 2 are 
the first and second Embassadors; No. 3 is the 
Censor or Adviser; No. 4 is the Officer of the 
Treasury ; No. 5 bears the title of Governor, 
and is slightly subordinate to the preceding ; 
No. 6 is the next in rank. These are all dig- 
nitaries of high position. No. 7,8, 14, and 
15 are attendants, or aids, to the Adviser, No. 
3; Nos. 9 and 10 are officers belonging to the 
first and second Embassadors; No. 11 is the 
Imperial Interpreter ; Nos. 12 and 13 are aids 
to the Treasury officer, No. 4; Nos. 16, 17, 
and 20, are doctors; Nos. 18 and 19 are In- 
terpreters. It will be seen they have the same 
first name. The family name in Japan always 
_ and No. 19, is the adopted son of 

o. 18. 


THE PRINCES AND THEIR RANK. 
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The princes, Simmi, of Boojsen ; Mooragaki, 


of Awajsi, and ri, of Boongo, are of the 
highest rank that ooch have aa deputed 
upon this mission. They are the equals in sta- 
tion of the princes who negotiated the first 
treaty with Commodore Perry, and the subse- 
quent treaties with Mr. Harris. They are not 
hereditary princes, the Lycoon, or temporal 
superior, having no power to send the heredi- 
tary princes from his dominions. They be- 
long, or have belonged, however, to the 
Lycoon’s Foreign Council of Six. Their titles 
have only an honorary significance, since’ they 
have no share in the government of the places 
whose names they bear. Simmi Boojsen no- 
Kami is not the governing prince of that pro- 
vince in Kin-sin—possibly has never been in 
it. And so with the rest. Possibly they hold 
the titles by reason of family connections. — 
The instructions which they bring from their 
imperial master, a Dutch copy of which has 
been translated by Mr. Portman, authorize 
them to ratify the treaty of Mr. Harris, and to 
arrange all affairs so as to insure perpetual 
peace and friendship between the United States 
and Japan. They are admonished to keep 
strict watchfulness over the propriety of the 
subordinate officers, and are finally directed to 
make provision for the safe return to Japan of 
any of their countrymen who may hereafter 
be shipwrecked on the United States coast. 


COSTUME AND MANNERS. 


The princes are of pleasant and intelligent 
appearance. The First Embassador is a per- 
son of middle age, with a countenance indica- 
ting dignity beyond all affectation, and the 
highest refinement. The others are of less 
distinguished mien, but all thoroughly agree- 
able in expression. Their manner of dress is 
very similar. The hair is shaved from all 
parts of the head excepting the sides and back, 
from which it is gathered in long bands to the 
crown, and there fasteaed with a white string, 
leaving a lock three or four inches long, which 
is stiffened with oil, and brought forward to the 
forehead, where it rests. They wear silk or 
crape under-coats, of various hues, looser robes 
of the same material, and mostly blue, being 
thrown and folded over them. In their belts 
of crape they wear two swords, one short (the 
barrikarri sword, which no plebeian can make 
use of), the other longer. These weapons are 
of a finer steel than is elsewhere made, and 
are borne in neatly-wrought scabbards of thick 
skin, inlaid with ornaments of gold and jewels. 
Their trowsers are very wide and short, de- 
scending only to within five or six inches of 
the ground, and are made of silk, which is 
sometimes covered with beautifully embroj- 
dered figures of birds and flowers. These 
trowsers are held up by a flat braid which 
rests in the small of the back, and around 
which the crape belt passes. Upon their feet 
are white cloth coverings, half sock, half gai- 
ter, closely fitting, and fastened by cords.—- 
Their sandals are of straw, and are composed 
of a small, flat matting for the foot, and two 
cords—-one passing over the instep, the other 
between the large toe and its neighbor—which 
serve to keep it in his place. Ancther article 
which may almost be considered an insepera- 
ble part of the dress is the pipe, which is car- 
ried in the back part of the belt, and which 
is brought into very frequent, though not long 
sustained, use. Three whiffs are the extent of 
Japanese indulgence in this luxury. The 
princes, and most of the higher officers, wear 
watches purchased from the Dutch. For 
pockets they use a part of their flowing sleeves 
and the front of their robes above the belt, 
the customary occupation of which by goodly- 
sized packages gives the wearers a protuber- 
ance of stomach quite unaccountable at first 
sight. The dresses of the officers of lower 
grade are similarly fashioned, but not so rich 
in texture or color. Their coats are all 
marked with the stamps of the particular prince 
whom they serve. Some of these attendants 
have adopted leather shoes and slippers, which 
they found at Honolulu and San Francisco, 
and are rather favorably disposed to the change. 
The Japanese have with them, also, certain 
articles of wearing apparel which they seldom 
use—hats of straw and lacker, and overcoats 
made of stout paper, thickly paiated, which 
are quite durable, and which are sold in Japan 
for about seventeen cents apiece. 


Of the courtly and gentle manners of the 
Japanese Embassadors, it is impossible to 
speak in too high terms. A perfect grace and 
suavity seems to control not oply their own 
movements, but also those of all who accom- 
pany them. It was not over pleasant to con- 
trast their demeanor with that of a very con- 
siderable number of Americans with whom 
they came in contact during the last hours of 
their long voyage. Rough words and coarse 
allusions concerning them appeared more rough 
and coarse from the unvarying delicacy which 
they showed. We sometimes hear of doubt, 
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commodities between the United States and 
Japan. A few of their best-ivformed Tur- 
veydrops, to impart to us the secret of their 
national courtesy, would be an importation 
which we should find difficulty in reciproca- 


ting. 

Their intercourse among themselves is al- 
ways scrupulously polite. When high officers 
of equal rank approach or take leave of one 
another, the formal salute is never omitted. 
In conversing, they take special care to pro- 
nounce the entire name and title of the person 
they address. Their tone is always very mo- 
derate, and never rises to dispute. The rela- 
tions of the inferior officers is different, and 
are clearly defined. Their obeisances when 
their princes pass near, or address them, are 
very profound. This is a point that is never 
relaxed. Sometimes the subordinates com- 
pletely prostrate themselves, but even this 
appears to be accompanied by no sense of hu- 
miliation. 

APPEARANCE OF THE JAPANESE. 

The mystery of the origin of the Japanese 
people is not to be in any way elucidated by their 
appearance. They bear no close physical resem- 
blanee to any other nation. From the Chi- 
nese, with whom they have frequently been 
supposed to be affiliated, the are as distinct in 
appearance as in intellect. The Chinese are 
heavy in countenance and yellow in complex- 
ion—usually unattractive, to say the least, to 
the eye. The Japanese have bright, clear fa- 
ces, and are literally, in many cases, as white 
as we. Exposure to the sun (they seldom wear 
hats) gives their cheeks and brow a deep tawny 
hue, but the hands of those unaccustomed to 
toil, are as white and delicate as those of 
American ladies. Wherever their skin is pro- 
tected, it is perfectly fair. As for the pecu- 
liarity of expression which marks almost all 
their faces, it appears to be caused by their 
singular method of dressing the hair. One or 
two of the Embassador’s attendants, who had 
neglected shaving for some days, and suffered 
their hair to fall about after the American 
fashion, could not, — by their dress, be 
distinguished from the sailors on board the 
Roanoke. 

In other respects, the differences between 
the Chinese and Japanese are more striking. 
They have, indeed, the same religion—al- 
though the primitive religion of Japan is else- 
where unknown, Buddhism, which is also the 
Chinese faith, having been introduced only in 
the sixth century—and to a certain degree the 
same habits and ways of life. But the forms 
of Government, the character of the people, 
and the most important of their customs, are 
wholly different. The dignity, sensitiveness, 
intelligence, neatness and enterprise of the 
Japanese are the exact antitheses of Chinese 
degradation, stolidity, filth and sluggishness. 
To hint at a possible resemblance between the 
nations is to give a Japanese his severest 
pride-wound. 

The Japanese are generally smaller than 
the average of our people, but often stronger 
in proportion to their size. 

The Embassy have been presented to the Secre- 
tary of State, and to the President. They will 
also visit the Houses of Congress at the Capitol, 
and all other places and objects of interest in 
Washington, after which they will visit Philadel- 
phia and New-York. What their course will be 
through the country, we have not yet learned. 
They are quartered at Willard’s Hotel. The 
Tribune’s correspondent thus describes their ac- 
commodations there: 

The Japanese are amply and elegantly ac- 
commodated at Willard’s Hotel. The entire 
lower floor of one wing has been given up to 
their uses. A suite of rooms, mostly con- 
nected with one another, and stretching from 
Pennsylvauia avenue, along Foarteenth street 
to F street, has been arranged with great care, 
in a manner supposed to be rightly suited to 
their tastes. Many of these apartments are 
newly furnished and covered for this occasion. 
The walls are thickly decorated with fine en- 
gravings, and upon every available place, 
bronze statuettes, of which the Japanese are 
fond, are liberally distributed. In ail the 
principal rooms mirrors reach from floor to 
ceiling on every side—-a matter of particular 
interest to the visitors, whose only mirrors at 
home are small plates of highly-polished steel. 
The number of their apartments is about six- 
ty, of which nearly twenty are reception rooms 
and parlors of various dimensions. For the 
servants, the chapel of the hotel, a spacious 
and convenient hall has been set apart. Upon 
the same floor, are those indispensable aids to 
Japanese comfort, the bathing rooms. The 
Japanese exceed all other people in their scru- 
pulous and universal cleanliness. A flight of 
stairs leads down to their dining-room, where 
they will be at liberty to enjoy their meals with 
whatever seclusion they may desire. In the 
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basement a small kitchen is at their disposal, 
where their peculiar arts of cookery may be 
practiced unmolested. A private entrance to 
their quarters from Fourteenth street is secured 
to them, and will be under their own control. 

Every necessity that could have been fore- 
seen is supplied. Alterations that the guests 
may suggest will be effected, if possible ; but 
their ready adaptive habits would enable them 
to find satisfaction in much less thorough ac- 
commodation than bas been provided for them. 
The luxurious beds which await them, will not 
at first recommend themselves to their pleasant 
senses, their accustomed places of repose be- 
ing nothing softer than rigorous pine at the best ; 
but it is possible that by degrees they may be- 
come inured to feathery pillows and balmy 
blankets and that couches of downiest delicacy 
may not be altogether unwelcome to them. 

As I am writing now, I look from my win- 
dow down into the open area, where numerous 
Japanese are wanderitg among crowds who 
strive to convey all hospitable ideas to them.— 
They, on their part, are distributing curiosities 
about with a lavish hand. Already they find 
themselves exceedingly comfortable and well to 
do. No place is secure from their eager pene 
tration. *I know they wander up stairs and 
down stairs, and it is a question if all their 
wanderings stop there. ‘The scene is alto- 
gether charming—the meeting two extremes of 
civilization. 





Phonography. 


THE HAND-BOOK OF STANDARD OR AMERI- 
CAN PHONGGRAPHY: In rive parts. By An- 
pREW J.Granam. Phonetic Depot, New-York. 


This excellent work has been before us for sev- 
eral months, but has not received our attention 
until lately, from want of convenient opportunity. 
We could have noticed it, after a hasty glance at 
its contents, on its receipt; but rather than do 
injustice to the author or our readers, preferred to 
lay it aside till on a thorough examination we could 
speak of its merits understandingly. 

The author claims for this work a “ standard” 
character, and we think very justly. For clear- 
ness of elucidation, precision of statement, ex- 
cellency of arrangement, and thoroughness in 
general and in detail, we know of no phonographic 
work that equalsit. It is very complete in itself, 
containing all that is necessary as a Clas:-book, 
and Reporter’s Guide. With this book, and 
without the aid of a teacher, any person of ordi- 
nary ability and application may become familiar 
with the science of phonography in a short time. 

As to the system of Phonetic characters devised 
by Mr. Graham, we cannot speak definitively, 
although we are inclined to think favorably of it. 
It may be some time before a system will be found 
that will be entirely satisfactory. The specimens 
and illustrations in phonography given in this 
book are among the finest we have ever seen. 

The faults of this work, we might say, arise 
from an excess of its virtues. In some portions 
of it, the student, we think, would be very likely 
to feel burdened and perhaps confused by the 
multiplicity of directions, and the minuteness 
and particularity of its details. Many of these 
would naturally suggest themselves to the mind 
of the student, and might safely beomitted. Not- 
withstanding this, wecan cordially recommend 
“Standard Phonography” to the attention of 
those who would acquire a thorough and practical 
knowledge of this beautiful science.—a. w. c. 





Republican Nominations. 

The Republican Convention at Chicago, last 
week, nominated Abraham Lincoln of Illinois as 
candidate for President, and Iannibal Hamlin of 
Maine for Vice President. 


Matters of Mention. 








..--On the 26th ultimo, the United States 
Steamer Mohawk, captured the Slave bark Wild- 
fire, near one of the Bahama Islands, with a cargo 
of some 520 negroes on board. The negroes 
were in an unusually healthy condition, compared 
with what they are generally on board slavers, 
and have been taken, together with the prize, to 
New-Orleans, where they are awaiting orders. 

...-A heavy fraud has just come to light in the 
N. Y. Post-office. The Treasury Department claim 
that the Postmaster, I. V. Fowler, is a defaulter 
to the amount of $155,554,31, more than’ twice 
the amount his bondsmen, George Law, and Gus- 
tavus A, Cormer are respunsible for. Marsha] 
Rynders has been in search of him since Saturday 
the 12th, but as yet has failed to find him. Fow- 
ler has probably left the city, if not the country. 
Measures are in progress to recover the deficiency 
from the bondsmen and the estate of Mr. Fowler. 





The affair occasions much excitement in the city. 


.... The population of Illinois is estimated at 
1,800,000, and of Wisconsin 863,000. 

.... The famous Forest divorce case was de- 
cided in the New York courts lust week, the 
judge decreeing that the arrearages of alimony, 
amvunting to near $30000 must be paid to 
Mrs. Forest. 

....A dispatch of ten words by telegraph and 
pony express from New York to San Francisco, 
costs $6,90. 

....It is stated that Joe Smith, Jr., and his 
Mormon followers, numbering several thousand 
persons, have made extensive purchases of real 
estate in Douglas county, Nebraska Territory, 
upon which they soon expect to locate. It is 
thought that at least ten thousand Mormons will 
permanently settle in Douglas county, during the 
present year. The new city of Florence is te be 
their head-quarters. 


....It is reported among the items of foreign 
news that the United States Ministers at London 
and Paris have written to the State department 
that serious apprehensions are entertained for tho 
general peace of Europe. On what ground it is 
not stated, but probably the ambitious schemes 
justly or unjustly attributed to Napoleon cause 
apprehension. There is some significance in the 
fact that a prophetic map of Europe for the year 
18—is selling at Paris, on which Switzerland ap- 
pears partitioned between France and Prussia. 
The venders sell it at one sou, which is below 
the cost of production; and the question is, who 
pays the difference; it looks much like one of 
Napoleon’s ‘‘ feelers.” 


...-One of the most delicate manipulations in 
engineering is about to be performed in connec- 
tion with the lowering of the west supply pipe 
of the Croton Aqueduct, which runs through 
Eighth Avenue. This pipe is 30 inches in diame- 
ter. It is tv be lowered to a depth of ten feet 
below its present position, without the water 
being stopped. In the upper part of the avenue 
the work has already commenced. The earth is 
being excavated from over and under the pipe, 
and props are to be introduced until the whole 
excavation of 1} miles shall have been comple- 
ted. Then it will be lowered to its bed gradually, 
so as to prevent the curve at any part of the pipe 
from breaking. It appears that the water can 
not be shut off from the pipe, owing to the fact 
that a large portion of the western district of the 
city 1s dependent on it for supply. If the pipe 
should break in the course of the operation, the 
disaster would be terrible in its effects upon the 
adjacent property, while the supply would be cut 
off most effectually.— Life Illustrated. 
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Notes of Travel. 
Niagara Falls, May 14, 1860. 

My Dear Frirnp:—I left Oneida on Tuesday 
the 8th inst, as you will remember, to be absent 
a few days; and although my travels are neither 
“foreign” nor my topics new, I will at a venture 
give you my impressions of such tbings as come 
under my observation. My first night was spent 
in Skaneateles. It is located about five mules 
southeast from Auburn. It is somewhat famous 
for its beautiful situation and as being the place 
where Mr. Collins, some years since, started an 
Association, which, however, very soon failed.— 
The most notable thing in the natural scenery 
of Skaneateles is its beautiful Lake. I was 
prepared by common report, to expect something 
fine in this particular, and I was not disappointed. 
The water is. white and clear, insomuch that 
when still, the bottom can be seen at a depth of 
thirty feet. On my arrival the lake was as 
smooth as glass; afterwards a strong breeze from 
the south disturbed its quiet, so that I saw it in 
twoaspects. Fish abound in it, particularly trout, 
weighing from five to twenty pounds. The village 
is situated at the outlet, and skirts the shores.— 
Nothing can equal the beautiful gradyal slopes of 
either ehore, so extensive, even and well cultivated. 
At the head of the lake some sixteen miles south, 
the rise is bold and abrupt; at one place the 
elevation is eight hundred feet. Formerly asmall 
steamer plied through the Jake, but it did not 
pay, and it now lies near the shore fast rotting 
away. Other lakes abound in this part of the 
State such as those of Owasco, Cayuga and Sen- 
eca, some of them larger, but not so enchant- 
ing. 

From Skaneateles I went by stage to Auburn, 
the latter being two hundred feet lower than the 
former. The road is somewhat hilly, and the 
scenery anything but a monotonous level, like some 





parts of New York, but this is far from being 
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unpleasant, especially to a New Englander’s eye 
Auburn, which contains the State prison, has 
population of eight or ten thousand. While wa't- 
ing at the railway station, aman with fetters 
about his ancles came clanking into the room, led 
by an officer. It was Ruloff, aman who it was 
supposed murdered his wife and child some twelve 
years ago. The evidence against him was not 
positive; the body of his wife never having been 
found ; he has, however, served out a term of ten 
years in prison, and is now arrested for some 
crime unknown to me. He took the same train 
with me on his way to Pennsylvania, where he 
is to have his trial. He is less than forty, I 
should think, large head, full face, black eye, and 
withal very talkative. There was something 
nervous and restless about him, coupled with a 
habit of staring at folks, which I did not like.— 
He did not seem at all embarrassed at his situa. 
tion, and altogether appeared to me like a des 

perate fellow. ‘ 

At Waterloo I saw a lad of only twelve years 

preparing for a “ prize-tight” with another lad of 
‘the same age, to come off the ensuing Saturday. 
The “stakes” were three dollars. The boy had 
shaved his head in imitation of the “ Benicia boy,” 
and gave all signs of an incipient pugilist. At 
Brockport I learned that two youths of sixteen 
years were also “training” themsolves for a simi. 
lar engagement. So goes the world. There ix 
so much said and so much written about the 
great fight between Heenan and Sayers that some 
papers devote a certain column regularly to this 
kind of literature, heading it “ Our fighting Col- 
umn.” It appears to be the topic of the day, and 
next to politics, one involving more interest than 
any other. It is a singular phenomenon that 
every humane person deprecates prize-fighting, and 
yet most are mightily interested in its progress- 
As a moralist this t» me is an unpropitious cir- 
cumstance; because in the mental soil of the 
young, the seed, already sown, instead of being 
checked and destroyed by public sentiment, as it 
should be, will be allowed to grow. What the 
end thereof will be I cannot tell; but there is, at 
present, every prospoct of a heavy and universal 
crop of pugilists, which will ere long be ready for 
the harvest. 
A word about Rochester. It numbers 50,000 
inhabitants. It is noted for its flouring mills, 
and is the focus of trade for a wide extent of 
country in all directions. The first things that 
strike the eastern traveler, as he visits the town 
by railroad, are, a glimpse of the Genesee Falls, and 
the magnificent Depot built by the Central Rail- 
road Co., both well worthy of note. 

At Albion, I visited the place, where, a few 
months since, one of the bridges which spans the 
Erie canal, while covered with people gave way, 
precipitating the whole mass into the water be 
low. Fifteen dead bodies were taken out of the 
water. The circumstances of the catastrophe 
were these: A young man, resident of Brockport, 
having successfully walked the rope across the 
canal in his native town, thought to try it at 
Albion. There was a great crowd of course, and 
the bridge being an eligible place for seeing, it 
was crowded. As the young adventurer made 
his appearance, there was arush to that side of 
the bridge nearest the exhibition, when the block- 
ing of wood gave way, and in a moment’s time the 
dreadful deed was done. I conversed with a man 
who stood close by and saw the whole. In the 
cunfusion that prevailed, the rope-walker disap- 
peared, deeming it not safe for him to show him- 
self. Thus ended rope-walking shows for this 
vicinity. There had been an inveterate craving 
in the public mind for exhibitions of this kind, 
up to that time ; but what a culmination! Will 
prize-fighting come toa similar termination ?— 
We shall see. 

Lockport, also, is a thriving town, of 10,000 in- 
habitants. It has an extensive water-power, and 
is noted for its fine locks. The Erie canal makes 
a sudden ascent of sixty feet at this place, requir- 
ing five locks. The towns of Western New York 
located on the canal, many of them, look dingy 
and unattractive; very different from eastern 
towns in this respect. This does not appear to 
me to be the result of poverty, so much as of 
sheer neglect. 

Niagara Falls are Niagara Falls still. The roar. 
and the spray (whoever hears and sees it once, 
can never forget it) are the same they were eight 
years ago this month when I first visited the 
place. But the own of Niagara Falls has very 
much improved. Then, it numbered five hun- 
dred, now about four thousand. I took an early 
stroll in the morning to get my second view— 
eight years between—alone. Every thing about 








Niagara is on a grand scale. It has the im- 
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press of dignity, power, and awful majesty.— 
I need not tell you that I enjoyed it, if indeed, 
the sensations produced under such circumstances, 
can be called enjoyment. But this branch of the 
matter can’t be told; at least, I cannot tell it. I 
looked with sadness upon the rock where poor 
Alel clung for twenty-two hours, in the rapids 
just above the Americar Falls, in 1853. Six hun- 
dred dollars were expended in ropes, boats, &ec., 
to save him; in attempting which, be was jostled 
into the swift, merciless current, and was lost.— 
At first, being an expert swimmer, he exerted 
himself to reach a smal! island, and came within 
ten or twelve fect of it, when, seeing it was use- 
less, he rose upon his feet, the water not being 
deep, and with folded arms, went over in that at- 
titude. Accidents of this kind quite often occur 
here. No longer ago than last Sunday, a boy of 
nine years slipped into the rapids on the Canada 
side and was lost. His mother was close by and 
saw it all. Where I am now writing is a mile or 
more from the Falls, but the doors and windows 
and whole house even, are shaking by the concus- 
sion produced by the Falls. If there is any such 
thing as art competing with nature, I should think 
the Suspension Bridge might be considered in 
this light. To me, it is quite as easy to conceive 
how God could make such a wonder as Niagara, 
as how man could invent and construct such a 
thing as the Suspension Bridge. One circum- 
stance which enhances the interest, is the fact that 
the Bridge is within sight of the Falls. The two 
are reconcilable however—nature and art—on 
the ground of man’s inspiration by the Almighty. 
I understand that Blondin is to walk the rope 
again licre this season. His first performance is 
to come off on the 24th inst., the Queen’s birth- 
day. 

Buffalo, 14.~1 attended this morning, for ashort 
time, the Methodist General Conference, now in 
session in this city. It has been in session nearly 
two weeks and will probably continue about six 
weeks longer. One of the questions before the 
Conference, 18 the proposed change of the rule of 
discipline in regard to Slavery, making it more 
stringent and emphatic in regard to the sinfulness 
of slaveholding. No action has yet been taken, 
but many petitions for and against the change of 
the rule have been presented. The question is 
one of the most important before the Conference. 

Traveling at this season of the year cannot be 
otherwise than interesting ; especially, if the heart 
is in tune with external nature. Every thing is 
assutning its most attractive form, and calls forth 
the incense of gratitude and devotion to our lov- 
ing Father who is lavishing so many good things 
upon us. Yours very truly, H. Ww. B. 





Reverence and Love. 


It is plain to me that respect is the 
only element in which love can exist. 
When respect ceases, love dies. Love 
immediately quenches itself, when it 
draws so near an object as to cease to 
respect it. In the right order of things 
there is no quarrel between reverence 
and love, but on the contrary, when rev- 
erence fulfills its proper function, it is 
the conducting medium of the breath 
of life to love. The difficulty with most 
persons is, that they have not discovered 
the true reconciliation of respect with 
love. It is quite a problem to solve.— 
The tendency is to feel that reverence is 
an enemy of love ; and people accord- 
ingly rush into love without it, or else 
on the other hand, let reverence come 
in toa degree that suppresses and chills 
love. These two mischiefs are continu- 
ally at work—love without reverence, 
that ends in corruption, or reverence of 
the nature of fear, that prevents love. 
Well, we have the problem before us, 
and we must work it out and learn how 
to reconcile reverence with love. 

I say again, that reverence is the 
truest friend to love, and the only ele- 
ment in which love can exist for any 
length of time. What is it, I ask, that 
makes people enjoy courting better than 
the state which comes after it ? If you 
analyze closely you will find, that in 
courting there exists great reverence tor 





one another. There is a sense of un- 
fathomed mystery, curiosity ; and a feel- 
ing on each side, of vast superiority in 
the other. If a man loves a woman, he 
feels that he is not worthy of her—that 
it is heaven’s condescension for him to 
obtain her heart ; and the woman feels 
just so. Each thinks more highly of the 
other than themselves. Paul says, “ Let 
each esteem others better than them- 
selves ;” and in every thing like genu- 
ine heart-love this is the fact. Each feels 
that it is generous condescension in the 
other to take notice of them. Is that 
feeling in them false ? They finally ap- 
proach one arother, and as they come 
in contact they meet with many rough, 
disagreeable things ; their imaginations 
collapse ; and then they imagine them- 
selves mistaken in each other. Is that 
the fact ? Are their second thoughts 
best ? Isay their first thoughts were 
best. Each is an untathomable mystery 
to the other still, if they only knew 
it. Each one is not a mere human be- 
ing, but an image of God; and each 
makes the great mistake of thinking 
that they know the whole of each other ; 
when the fact is, they have stopped at 
the show and forget that the Godhead is 
behind. While they are approaching, 
there is a feeling of sacredness amount- 
ing to worship—a feeling of depth which 
corresponds to sublimity ; and in that 
attitude of mind each has an instinct 
that perceives God behind the human 
being. But after they have sensualized 
themselves by familiarity, they lose all 
their respect for each other—lose all 
their ideas of the Godhead. What is re- 
quired then, in order that they may re- 
gain their first love and perpetuate it, is, 
that they stand back far enough, not to 
lose their clairvoyance ; for if they get 
close enough to spoil that, they spoil the 
sport. Clairvoyance in the case sees and 
worships the Creator ; and there is the 
unfathomable mystery of love. Beau- 
ty is God, and can be seen only while we 
have reverence and worship. That is 
what gives us eyesight. Let us renounce 
the idea that reverence is at war with 
love. We know it must be a false idea ; 
and it is only because we are coarse crea- 
tures that we cannot put the two things 
together. 

All things are bathed in the glory of 
God. “In him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” There is infinite depth 
and mystery in every thing, if we only 
have discernment enough to see it. 

The consequence is, that knowledge of 
the truth, and faithfulness to the truth, 
will make us respectful, not to certain 
persons and things while we despise the 
rest, but respectful toward every thing ; 
every thing which exists has a claim to 
our respect. 

You will say perhaps, that it is the 
business of an inferior to respecta su- 
perior, but not of a superior to respect 
an inferior. This is not so. There is 
no person to whom we have not infinite 
reason to feel respect ; and a feeling of 
reverence is an element which should come 
in to lubricate our relations to one 
another, and to every thing. 

Our liability is to have too much rever- 
ence in some directions, and not enough 
in others. If a lady sends a lock of hair 
to her sweetheart, he feels great respect 
for it. He would feel that it was a sort 





of profanity for him to throw it down and 
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tread on it. Whyso? What is there 
about it that is respectable? You say 
it is the spiritual magnetism of the thing 
that he values. But all things come to 
us surrounded by God’s magnetism, as 
really as that lock of hair is a vehicle of the 
lady’s magnetism. For we can prove by 
the Bible that God has taken pains with 
our hairs to count them all; and if he 
took pains to count them, he is certainly 
interested in them, and they deserve 
some respect from us. If the sparrows 
do not fall to the ground without his 
knowledge, then the sparrows deserve our 
attention and respect. 

The only thing that is really contempt- 
ible, is contempt. And when we come 
to search into the character of the dam- 
ned spirits, it will be found that they are 
the dregs of the universe by virtue of the 
fact that they are contemptuous spirits, 
and have no reverence in them ; no re- 
spect for God’s universe; there is the 
essence of their vileness. The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom. 

The lack of reverence for God and God’s 
works, is a damnable characteristic ; and 
everlasting shame and contempt is going 
to be poured upon contempt itself. Every 
thing else is respectable but contempt, 
and that will be cast out as dregs. 


This idea of being respectful to our su- 
periors only, is like serving the Lord Sun- 
days. But if a man does not serve the 
Lord all the days of the week, he does 
not serve him Sundays. A man who 
does not respect every body and all things, 
does not really respect anything. The 
apostles insisted even upon respecting the 
devil. Jude says that “Michael the 
archangel durst not bring against the 
devil a railing accusation, but said, The 
Lord rebuke thee ;” and Peter, speaking 
of those who are “ presumptuous, self- 
willed—not afraid to speak evil of digni- 
ties,” says, “ Whereas angels, which are 
greater in power and might, bring not 
railing accusation against them before 
the Lord.” ‘To be contemptuous is con- 
sidered a mark of loftiness ; but it isa 
mark of lowness, Angels are above being 
contemptuous ; they are too lofty to de- 
spise even the devil. The being which 
is capable of the most respect, is the lof- 
tiest. Respect implies insight, clairvoy- 
ance—perception of mystery and depth ; 
and the being who can see the deepest, 
who has the most far-reaching insight, is 
capable of the most respect. Contempt 
implies ignorance. Christ says “He 
that is greatest among you, let him be 
your minister.” The greatest man will 
be the most respectful man.—Home-Talk. 





Our Wondrous Atmosphere. 
{From the Quarterly Review.) 


The atmosphere rises above us with its ca- 
thedral dome, arching toward heaven, of which 
it is the most perfect synonym and symbol. 
It floats around us like that grand object which 
the Apostle John saw in his vision, ‘‘a sea of 
glass like unto crystal.” So massive is it, that 
when it begins to stir, it tosses about great 
ships like playthings, and sweeps cities and 
forests like snow flakes to destruction before 
it. And yet it is so mobile, that we have 
lived years in it before we can be persuaded 
that it exists at all, and the great bulk of man- 
kind never realize the truth that they are 
bathed in an ocean of air. Its weight is so 
enormous, that iron shivers before it like glass ; 
yet a soap ball sails through it with impunity, 
and the tiniest insect waves it aside with its 
wing. It ministers lavishly to all the senses. 
We touch it not but it touches us. Its warm 





South winds bring back color to the pale face 
of the invalid; its cool West winds refresh 
the fevered brow, and make the blood mantle 
on our cheeks; even its North blasts brace 
into new vigor the hardened children of our 
rugged climate. The eye is indebted to it for 
all the magnificence of sunrise, the full bright- 
ness of midday, the chastened radiance of the 
gloaming, and the clouds that cradle near the 
setting sun. But for it, the rainbow would 
want its ‘‘ triumphant arch,” and the winds 
would not send their fleecy messengers on er- 
rands round the heavens. The cold ether 
would not send snow feathers on the earth, nor 
would drops of dew gather on the flowers.— 
The kindly rain would never fall, nor hail- 
storm nor fog diversify the face of the sky.— 
Our naked globe would turn its tanned and 
unshadowed forehead to the sun, and one 
dreary, monotonous blaze of light and heat 
dazzle and burn up all things. Were there no 
atmosphere, the evening sun would in a mo- 
ment set, and, without warning, plunge the 
earth in darkness. But the air keeps in her 
hand a sheath of her rays, and lets them slip 
but slowly through her fingers; so that the 
shadows of evening are gathered by degrees, 
and the flowers bave time to bow their heads, 
and each creature space to find a place of rest, 
and to nestle to repose. In the morning, the 
gairish sun would at one bound burst from the 
bosom of night, and blaze above the horizon ; 
but the air watches for his coming, and sends 
at first but one little ray to announce his ap- 
proach, and then another, and by and by a 
handful, and so gently draws aside the curtain 
of night, and slowly lets the light fall on the 
face of the sleeping earth, till her eyelids 
open, and, like man, she goeth forth again to 
her labor until the evening. 





Hope. 


Hope was a rosy maiden, 
With laughing, merry eyes, 

Bat she always shut them pretty close 
When storms were in the skies. 


“Pho! pho!” she cried, “’tis but a sham, 
The sun is peeping out; 
He has only been inquiring 
What the mocn has been about.” 
One day she lost a treasure— 
“Tl find it,” was the cry ; 
Or if I don’t, Pll do without, 
Or know the reasun why.” 

Her little lambkin sickened— 
“Cheer up my pet,”’ she cried, 
‘‘T havn’t heard, these dozen years, 

Of any lamb that died.’’ 


The clouds at last have broken, 
And it’s raining very fast— 
“Yes,” sung the merry maiden, 
“Too heavily to last.” 
Her rose-bud drooped unkindly— 
“You naughty little thing! 
But still I have my lovely birds, 
How charmingly they sing!” 
The dead leaves lay by thousands— 
‘“’T would be very sad,” said she, 
‘But I sce the green buds breaking out 
Upon the mother tree.” 
The coffin by the cradle 
Told the struggle that was o’er— 
Hope whispered in the mother’s ear, 
“Tis but an angel more !” 
Her bark upon the quicksands 
Ten thousand floods o’erwhelm— 
Hope looked above, “ This is the time 
For God to take the helm.” 


Death is standing by her pillow, 
She feels the icy kiss— 
She lifts her arms, “I go to God, 
Where hope dissolves in bliss.” 
[Home Journal. 





Education does not commence with the atpha- 
bet. It begins with a mother’s look—with a fa- 
ther’s smile of approbation, or a sign of reproof 
with a sister's gentle pressure of the hand, or a 
brother's noble act of forbearance—with hand- 
ful’s of flowers in green and daisy meadows— 
with bird’s nests admired but not touched—with 
creeping unts and almost imperceptible emmets— 
with humming bees and glass beehives—with 
pleasant walks in shady lanes, and with thoughts 
directed in sweet and kindly toues, and words to 
mature to acts of benevolence, to deeds of virtue, 
and to the sense of all good to God himself.—Fra- 





zer’s Magazine. 
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